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A DREADFUL MEETING. 


Isatau Xxlvii. 3.—I will take vengeance, and I will not meet thee 
as a man. 

in this chapter is foretold the sudden and awful destruction of Babylon. 
She had said in the pride and stoutness of her heart, “ | am, and none 
else beside me: I shall be a lady forever: I shall not sit as a widow; 
neither shall I know the loss of children.”” She trusted in the multitude 
of her counsellors, in the greatness of her wealth and power, and in the 
terror of her name. Long time had Jehovah borne with her idolatries, 
and with her insolent defiance of his arm. But now he was about to 
display the glory of his power, and the terrors of his justice, by casting 
her down from the pinnacle of prosperity, and making her utterly desolate. 
Wearied out with her profligacy and sorceries, with her horrible impiety 
and cruelties ; he would soon stir up all his wrath for her destruction : 
and thus he addressed her in the text; I will take vengeance, and J will 
not meet thee as a man. 

Little did Babylon think with whom she now had to contend. God 
himself was about to meet her, not in the vain confidence of a man, not 
with an arm of flesh, not with the sword and battle-axe ; but he was 
coming with the power that made the worlds ; to throw down her walls 
in his fury, and to make her pleasant places the habitation of dragons. 
This was no empty threat. It was carried into full and fearful execution. 
Babylon was suddenly destroyed, and that without remedy. All her 
pride was brought down as ina moment. Her mighty men were dis- 
mayed, and melted away. Her riches were given to the winds. Her 
princely merchants were scattered. Her children went into captivity : 
and so entire was her destruction, that for many ages past, it has been a 
matter of uncertainty, where her proud palaces and battlements stood. 

Thus has it fared, also, with the overgrown pride, and wealth, and power. 
and wickedness, of other nations ; and thus will it fare, sooner or later, 
with all, who, like Babvion. Tyre, Carthage, and Rome, exalt themselves 
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against Him who siiteth in the heavens. ‘Thus also will it fare, at last. 
with every impenitent sinner. There is a time of vengeance, as well as 
of mercy; a day of punishment, as well as a day of salvation. God will 
not always wait upon his enemies, saying, “Turn ye, turn ye, why will 
ye die ?”’ but will at length whet his glittering sword, and his hand will 
take hold on judgment. He will not always stand by and see his power 
defied, his grace despised, his law trampled under foot, his gospel treated 
with indifference, his Son rejected, and his Spirit resisted. He will, when 
his patience is exhausted, clothe himself with vengeance: he will meet 
his enemies, but not as a man. ‘This is a very interesting and solemn 
thought, which it will be my object to illustrate in the present discourse. 

1. When men are about to meet their enemies, it is generally their 
policy to keep up the show of peace and friendship as long as they 
can ; and to make their preparations secretly, so that when they strike, 
the blow may fall without warning,—without affording any time for 
escape. But it is not in this manner that God mects his enemies. He 
gives them warning upon warning. All his preparations and approaches 
are made in the clear light of day. Nothing that he intends to do, in 
the way of punishment, is concealed from those who are exposed to his 
righteous displeasure. He tells them, that he is angry with them every 
day : hecommands them to throw down their arms, and submit to mercy. 
Ile charges his ministers to cry in their ears, “ Behold now is the ac- 
cepted time ; behold now is the day of salvation.”” No poor sinner, as he 
sinks in the blackness of despair, will be able to say, “God has deceived 
me: I thought I was safe: He never told me that he was angry : 
Ife spoke complacently: O that I had been warned: O that my 
danger had been pointed out; then would | have fled from it; then 
would I have made peace with God, and avoided this place of torment.” 
No, my friends, the sinner will never be able to plead his excuse in such 
language as this. His own conscience will testify against him, that he 
was warned, but would not hear. 

2. God does not meet his enemies in vengeance, till he has tried every 
means to recover and reclaim them. ‘The crime of rebellion is com- 
monly visited, by earthly rulers, with immediate and condign punishment. 
They do not, when they have power to punish, permit their authority to 
be contemned, month after month, and year after year, still employing 
new arguments, threatenings and entreaties, to reclaim their revolted 
subjects. They gird on the sword at once, and the rebellion is crushed, 

Now, how diflerently from all this, does God deal with his sinful and 
rebellious creatures. With what patience does he bear with them. 
With what compassion does he warn them. With what meltings of 
mercy does he invite them to return to theirallegiance. How slow is he 
to anger ; how ready to pardon ; how reluctant to punish. “O my peo- 
ple, what have I done unto thee? wherein have I wearied thee ? testify 
against me” * Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth ; for the Lord 
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hath spoken,—I have nourished, and brought up children, and they have 
rebelled against me.” ‘Come now, and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord : though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” “Turn ye, 
turn ye, why will ye die ?’’ “Return, ye backsliding children, and I will 
heal your backslidings.” ‘ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how 
shall J deliver thee, Israel ?. How shall I make thee as Admah? how 
shall | set thee as Zeboim?”’ “ ‘To-day, even to-day, after so long a 
time, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.’’ Such is the 
language of forbearance and entreaty, in which God calls upon sinners 
to repent, that his anger may be turned away, and their sins be blotted 
out. And what could he say more? Was ever such patience mani- 
fested, slighted, and finally exhausted? What other sovereign ever 
waited upon rebels in this manner? When did ever insulted and abused 
majesty manifest such reluctance to punish?—such amazing forbearance ? 

3. God never meets his enemies in vengeance, without a just and suf- 
ficient cause. Men are capricious and vindictive : they often take fire at 
the most trifling provocation ; and when they have power to punish, they 
exercise it upon the guiltless, or they punish the guilty with unreasonable 
severity. But it is not so with Jehovah. Sinners have given him the 
greatest reason to be angry: they richly deserve all that he has threatened ; 
for what have they not done ?—They have taken side with his grand ad- 
versary ; they have insulted his majesty, and despised his authority : they 
have revolted from hit, and they refuse to return to their allegiance : 
they have slighted his bounty, set at nought his counsel, and despised his 
reproofs: they have turned away from the cross with contempt, or at 
least with indifference: have stopped their ears, and hardened their 
hearts. ‘These things sinners have done, and He kept silence. And 
what more, to provoke the Majesty of heaven, could they have. done, 
short of aspiring to the throne itself? Is not here sufficient to excite 
God’s holy displeasure ? Is it any slight offence which wakes up his fear- 
ful indignation? Will not his throne be guiltless, when he cometh to 
execute vengeance upon his enemies, and to reward them that hate him ? 

4. It often happens that men, when they go forth to meet and punish 
their enemies, are actuated by private resentment. They seck the grati- 
fication of the worst of passions ; they thirst for blood; and will not be 
pacified, till they have attained their object. But it is far otherwise that 
God meets even his most incorrigible enemies. His anger is infinitely 
removed from that which burns in the breasts of his fallen creatures. He 
has no private resentment to gratify, no by-ends to answer. He acts 
as a moral governor ; as guardian of the interests of the universe. He 
punishes, not for the sake of inflicting misery, but to vindicate that law 
on which the well-being of worlds depends. He punishes the guilty, to 
deter others from the like revolt,and to insure the safety and happiness 
of obedient subjects. Infinite benevolence is as much concerned in 
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punishing the guilty, as it is in rewarding the obedient. It is true, that 
punishment is his “strange work.” He pities, even when he strikes ; and 
would spare the criminal, if the highest good of his kingdom would permit. 
Thus, instead of exulting over his enemies in the hour of their destruction, 
having waited upon them with long forbearance, he stil] manifests his infi- 
nite benevolence, when he visits their transgressions with his vengeance. 

5. When a man goes out to face his enemy, the result of the meeting is 
often extremely doubtful : he may utterly fail of his object ; he may perish 
in the dreadful ambush, almost at his own door: or he may, when far 
advanced, be defeated, and driven back in disgrace, and find it impossible 
to defend himself, even on his own ground : or, if successful at first, the tide 
of victory may turn against him! and, instead of taking his enemy captive, 
he may himself be led into captivity. Such are the chznces of war, when 
one king goes forth to measure his sword with another. 

But it is not thus that God will meet impenitent sinners. O no: if 
there was any hope of resisting his erm, the thought of meeting him 
would not be so dreadful. But when “the great day of his wrath is 
come, who shall be able to stand?’ “ What is the stubble before the 
flame ’—what the chaff before the whirlwind ?”—what the resistance 
of an insect to a falling rock? O think, who it is, that will one day 
come out in vengeance to meet and crush all his enemies! “He 
taketh up the isles as a very little thing:” “He standeth and mea- 
sureth the earth: he beholdeth and driveth asunder the nations.” “ Let 
the potsherds strive with the potsherds of the earth, but wo unto him 
that striveth with his Maker.” As all resistance will be perfectly hope. 
less, so it will be impossible to fly from his avenging arm. The wings 
of the morning, or of thought, would here be of no avail: for even with 
these, it would take a whole eternity to flee from God’s presence. 

6. Men sometimes change their minds when they go forth to meet 
their enemies : and then they spare those whom they meant to destroy. 
But “ God is of one mind, and who can turn him?” As he is always 
in earnest when he threatens, and never comes out in wrath till infinite 
patience is exhausted—so when he does meet his enemies, it is with an 
unalterable determination to crush them. No one ever yet escaped by 
a change of the divine purpose ; none ever will. What God threatens 
to-day, he will not revoke to-morrow. For “ hath he said, and will he 
not do it ?—hath he spoken, and will he not make it good?” His threat- 
enings, indeed, as well as his promises, are conditional. But these con- 
ditions have their limits: they must be complied with in time: they 
do not reach a step into eternity. The sinner must repent ; the rebel 

must submit unconditionally in the present world. He must embrace 
the Savior before his term of probation expires. If he does not, God 
will meet him in vengeance, and will in no case turn his wrath into mercy 

7. Mén sometimes, when they undertake to crush an enemy, leave 
the work unfinished. ‘They do not take away all his strength. In timé 
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he may perhaps revive, and find himself in a condition to take the field 
with better prospect of success. But it is not thus that God will deal with 
hisenemies. What he does, he will do once forall. Wherever vengeance 
strikes, the blow will be fatal. Whom God undertakes to crush, nothing 
can save, However haughty the rebel may be while the lightning sleeps, 
he will be instantly blasted by its thunder. : 

Lastly ; after an earthly prince has subdued his rebellious subjects, 
and laid them under his high displeasure, he may be moved by their 
entreaties and sufferings, to release them from prison, and restore them 
to favor. But God will never show favor in another world, to those 
who refuse submission to him in this, and die with arms in their hands. 
** Behold now is the accepted time.”” But when God shall have cast the 
impenitent into hell, the last ray of light will be extinguished for ever. No 
tears, no supplications, will then avail. Instead of mercy’s sweet voice to 
cherish some faint and far distant hope, they will hear the insulted Majesty, 
of heaven say, “ Because I have called, and ye refused ; I have stretched 
out my hand and no man regarded; but ye have set at nought all my 
counsel, and would none of my reproof; I also will laugh at your 
calamity ; I will mock when your fear cometh ; when your fear cometh 
as desolation, and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind; when dis- 
tress and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they call upon me, but 
T will not answer ; they shall seek me early, but they shall not find me : 
for that they hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear of the Lorn: 
they would none of my counsel: they despised all my reproof: there- 
fore shall they eat of the fruit of their own way, and be filled with their 
own devices.” What would not the rich man have given for deliverance 
from the raging flame ? or even for a drop of water to cool his tongue ? 
But no; he had enjoyed all his good things; he had sinned away his 
day of grace; and there was a great gulf fixed. Thus it will be with 
every sinner, who dies impenitent—who dies without faith in Christ ; as 
the Savior himself declares: “ He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life: and he that believeth not the Son, shall not see life; but 
the wrath of God abideth on him.” Yes, my friends, there is “a fire 
which shall never be quenched,” there is a “ worm that never dies.” Into 
that fire will every incorrigible enemy of God be cast; the eternal 
gnawings of that worm every such enemy will feel. 

And is it thus, my dying fellow sinners, that God will meet and destroy 
them that hate him? Is he-in earnest when he says, “I will take 
vengeance, and I will not'meet thee as a man?’ Will he certainly 
execute his threatenings? Will sinners find it impossible either to 
resist or to escape? O who can conceive, what rending agonies wait 
on the single word vengeance! The anger of an earthly monarch is 
sometimes terrible ; and how much more his vengeance! But what is 
that to the vengeance of the King of kings! The one is but the 

*ndignation of a dying worm,—the other the consuming wrath of 
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the Almighty. And to all the fierceness of that wrath, fellow sin- 
ner, art thou every moment exposed. God will meet thee, and who 
can tell how soon? How then canst thou sleep ? How is it pos- 
sible to be stupid? Why not rather take warning, and escape the 
burning tempest? Why linger on the plain over which the gathering 
storm is reddening? When wilt thou be wise? When wilt thou lay 
these things to heart, and cry for mercy? Soon it will be too late. The 
door of heaven will be shut ; and the door of hell be closed upon thee 
for ever. O “who among us can dwell with the devouring fire?—who 
among us can dwell with everlasting burnings ?”’ 


SERMON LXX. 


——_ 


Br HEMAN HUMPHREY, D.D. 


SOLEMN RESPONSIBILITY. 
J. Tass. v. 22.— Abstain from all appearance of evil. 


T ais, like our Savior’s golden rule, is an injunction which every persou 
ought to carry in memory, wherever he goes. Our exposure to temptation 
and sin is constant. Not an hour of our lives is free from danger. 
Through the combined influence of our own sinful propensities, and the 
éxciting causes which every where surround us; we are continually liable 
to transgress God’s perfect law. 

The eyes of our fellow-men, in like manner, are always upon us: 
They may be friends, or enemies ; the children of this world, or of the 
kingdom : but it is certain that our example, whether good, or bad, 
will have an influence upon many, and may either save, or destroy some. 

The text includes two ideas. First, it requires every person most 
scrupulously to avoid whatever appears to him sinful, or even of doubtful 
character: And secondly, as far as he can; to shun whatever may carry 
the appearance of sin to others, even where the motive is right, and 
the action, in itself considered, would be entirely unexceptionable. 
These two ideas lie at the foundation of what I shall offer in this discourse: 

It is obvious, at a glance, that the apostolic injunction, Abstain from 
all appearance of evil, is much broader, and strikes much deeper, than 
the most perfect human legislation. In the spirit of the divine law, it 
looks through all disguises, into the bosom ; into the secret motive. For; 
to avoid every kind of sin, is to regulate the thoughts and affections, as 
well as the life. To abstain from all appearance of evil, is to shun, not 
only what we know to be wrong, but what we suspect may be so; and 
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what is liable to be regarded as sinful by others. Human prohibitions 
must always have their definite limits ; and having fixed these limits, you 
may caution me not to venture too near them, as earnestly as you will ; 
you may remonstrate, you may entreat, you may command; but you 
cannot guard the approaches, you cannot fence up the avenues to trans- 
gression, by any positive enactment. You can say to me, “ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no further ;”” but you cannot hinder me from coming 
to the line which you have drawn. You may promulgate your laws 
against gaming, drunkenness, theft, extortion, perjury, and the like ; 
but you can never tell me in your statute book, that I must not only keep 
within bounds, but avoid all appearance and suspicion of transgression. 
Human legislation can never occupy that doubtful territory, which lies 
all along between what is manifestly right, and palpably wrong, in the 
feelings and conduct of men. 

But there is no such imperfection in the government of God. His law 
touches every spring of moral action. It prohibits not only what is ac- 
knowledged on all hands to be wrong ; but what has the appearance of 
it. We must not pass over the line, nor heedlessly approach it. We 
must not transgress the law in fact, nor seem to transgress, if we can 
help it. We must stand acquitted, not merely by our own consciences, 
but. as far a practicable, by all who may be in a condition to judge of 
our conduct. Here, if | mistake not, are considerations of immense 
practical importance, which have much less influence than they ought te 
have in the Christian church. 

The duty of avoiding whatever is positively sinful, and is known to be 
80 by all parties, is seen instantly ; but the reasons of our being required 
to abstain from all appearance of sin, are not so obvious. Many a tender 
conscience has been perplexed here. Many a sincere Christian has thus 
communed doubtingly with his own heart—* Why this more than legal 
strictness? If I shun every thing which is sinf | in itself, why should 
I be required to stand yet further back? What harm, or danger can 
there be, in my approaching the line, or even seeming to pass over it, so 
long as I actually keep upon the right side?’ In reference to such in- 
quiries, let the following considerations be seriously weighed. 

1. We are bound to abstain from all appearance of transgression, 
because actions indifferent in themselves, or safe for us, may become 
positively criminal, by leading other men into sin. Of this we have a 
striking illustration in the eighth chapter of Pau'’s first Epistle to the 

Yorinthians. A question had arisen, whether it was lawful to eat the 
flesh of those animals which were offered in sacrifice to idols; and we 
gather from the Apostle’s answer, that in itself considered, it was per- 
fectly lawful. Noidolatrous consecration of food could either so sanctify, 
or pollute it, as to render it unfit for the common use of the table. But 
then, some of the Corinthian professors were manifestly inclined tocarry 
their liberty in this matter too far. By eating the sacrifices as common 
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food, in the temples of the heathen, and before the very shrines of the 
idols, they trifled most hazardously with the prejudices and scruples of 
their weaker brethren. The idol indeed was nothing ; the most solemn 
consecration was nothing; and the more enlightened and established 
members of the church might, perhaps, with a clear conscience, and 
without personal danger, eat the sacrifices as freely as they did any thing 
else. ‘I'his affectation of superior knowledge and firmness, however, could 
in general do no good ; and it might endanger those who were most 
confident of their own safety. But supposing it did not endanger them 
at all; supposing their eating, or not eating, was to them, in itself con- 
sidered, a matter of entire indifference, still, there was another view of 
the subject, which they were not at liberty to disregard. Some of their 
brethren, whose faith was still weak, and who were not yet entirely free 
from heathen bias, might, by following their example, fall into dangerous 
temptation. The eating, of one distinguished and influential member of 
the Church, in an idol’s temple, might induce ten others of less knowledge 
and stability, to set aside the scruples of their own consciences, and expose 
themselves to serious injury, if not to final apostacy, by similar indul- 
gences. But no member had a right thus to “ place an occasion of falling 
in his brother’s way.’’ On this point the apostle is very earnest and 
explicit. “Take heed,” says he, “lest by any means this liberty of 
yours become a stumbling-block to them that are weak. For if any 
man see thee, which hast knowledge, set at meat in an idol’s temple, shall 
not the conscience of him that is weak be emboldened to eat those things 
which are offered to idols? And through thy knowledge shall the weak 
brother perish, for whom Christ died? But when ye sin so against the 
brethren, and wound their weak consciences, ye sin against Christ. 
Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend,’’ (not if meat offend my 
brother, but if it make, or cause him to offend,) “ I will eat no flesh while 
the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.”’ Here is a solemn 
and dignified rebuke, enforced by a noble, a disinterested, a truly Christian 
resolution. Perhaps Paul never appeared greater than here. Rather 
than mislead the weakest and humblest believer, he would go to the ex- 
treme point of self-denial. He would wholly abstain from any, otherwise 
innocent indulgence, not for a month, or a year, but to the end of time. 

This goes fully to establish a very important general principle, which 
it becomes every professor of religion to regard with a trembling con- 
scientiousness. It binds you to submit to the greatest self-denial, rather 
than, by asserting your liberty, to bring in jeopardy the soul of your 
weakest brother. This great principle admits of innumerable appli- 
cations. Thus, for example, whenever you are invited to attend a 
public festival, or to go into a large party, or to indulge yourself in any 
amusement ; whenever you think of doing any thing upon the sabbath, 
such as writing a serious letter, or ordering a warm dinner, or going to 
the next parish to preach, or to hear preaching, two questions are to he 
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settled, rst, is the thing proposed, or contemplated, in itself lawful 
and safe? Secondly, if it be lawful and safe for you, will your example 
endanger the conscience and the soul of any brother, or sister, who is 
not so well instructed, and fortified against temptation as you are? Both 
these points must be well settled before you proceed a single step. 

You may imagine yourself to be so deeply rooted and grounded in the 
truth, so effectually girt about with the armour of righteousness, as to be 
in no danger from the flowing and sparkling convivialities of the feast, 
or the ball-room ; in no danger of profaning God's holy day, by the 
indulgences just specified. But are you sure that such things are in 
themselves lawful? Can you prove it from the Bible? You will probably 
find it a harder task than youimagine. Andif you could, it is one thing 
for an indulgence to be lawful, and another for it to he safe and expedient. 
If you have no fears, then I say, “ Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.’” But suppose every thing to be clear so far ; suppose 
you could rise up unharmed from the twentieth, or fortieth toast, on a 
fourth of July, or go into a ball-chamber and come out with every Christian 
feeling in vigorous exercise, can your weaker brethren do the same? 
Would they be safe in following your example ? If not, then the question 
is settled. For Paul does not allow you, or rather, the Holy Ghost, 
whose amanuensis Paul was in this matter, does not allow you thus to 
rise against your brethren, and wound their weak consciences. 

2. Professing Christians, of enlarged views, are bound to give great 
heed to the scruples and remonstrances of their weaker brethren, in 
regard to many unessential points of Christian practice. I am aware, 
that we here stand upon very delicate, not to say difficult ground. A 
brother may entertain extremely contracted, and even erroneous views 
of Christian liberty. He may undertake to compass you about with 
restrictions which are not found in the Scriptures, and may be grieved a 
hundred times ina year, without any good and sufficient reason. He may 
be jealous over you with something more than a godly jealousy ; may be 
ready almost to rebuke your every smile, and may think he discovers 
the workings of pride in the fashion, or quality, of every article of your 
furniture and apparel ; and in the adjustinent of every lock of your hair. 

Now, I will not say, that in every such case, the more enlightened 
members of our churches are bound to surrender that liberty where- 
with Christ has made them free. Much will depend upon circumstances, 
and upon the character and temper of the brother who is offended. He 
may be perfectly sincere and eminently pious and humble, or, on the 
other hand, all his griefs and complaints may orivinate in secret envy, or 
discontent with the allotments of Providence. A professor of religion 
may verily think that he does well to be grieved with his brethren, on 
account of their too great conformity to the world in dress, in manners, 
in their general style of living and the like, when a littie self-examination 
might be sufficient to convince him, that he has still greater reason to 
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mourn over the pride and jealousy of his own heart. In short, it is 
possible for a brother in the church, to be altogether unreasonable in his 
scruples and his demands. He may choose to find something wrong in 
the most innocent, or indifferent action ; and to be hurt every day where 
no harm is intended, and no offence ought to be taken. Now, to admit 
that an individual of such a temperament may bring a whole church 
into bondage; to say that two or three hundred members, or that 
fifty members, are bound to conform to his standard, to yield implicitly 
to all his demands, would doubtless be carrying the matter quite too far. 
For no man has a right thus to “ lord it over God’s heritage ;”’ thus 
to fence the church about with unscriptural jealousies and restrictions. 

But on the other hand, we are required to regard the feelings, 
and even the prejudices and extreme scrupulousness of the weaker 
brethren, with great tenderness and indulgence. Cases often occur, 
in which we are bound to yield the point, and deny ourselves some 
innocent gratification, because we cannot otherwise avoid the appearance 
of evil ; cannot satisfy the conscientious scruples of perhaps some of the 
most pious, though not the most enlightened, members of our churches. 
It is in this way, that the strong should “ bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not seek to please themselves.” And the man who revolts at this 
doctrine, who will not bear with what he believes to be the weaknesses 
of his brethren, who will not fo: their sakes deny himself in any thing, 
but who insists that they have no right to be offended, and declares that 
he will follow his own inclinations instead of yielding to their prejudices 
and coming down to the level of their sensitive.«ss ; such a man may 
hold a high station in the church, and may have made great advances in 
theological science, and may possess many estimable qualities of heart 
and intellect ; but one thing is certain—he is not like the apostle Paul. 
He says, “ All things are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient. 
All things are lawful for me, but all things edify not. Let no man seek 
his own, but every man another’s. Give none offence, neither to the 
Jews nor to the Gentiles, nor to the church of God. Even as J please all 
men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of many, 
that they may be saved.’’ Now the man who acts upon a different prin- 
ciple, has not the spirit of aChristian. He is proud and self-willed, and 
in all probability self-deceived. He seeks his own pleasure and profit, 
and not the edification of the body of Christ. 

3. It is only by abstaining from all appearance of evil, that an unble- 
mished Christian character can be maintained in the sightof the world. My 
meaning may be illustrated by the following incident in the life of Christ. 
“ And when they, (i. ¢. he and his disciples,) were come to Capernaum, 
they that received tribute money came to Peter and said, doth not your 
master pay tribute’? Tle saith, yes: and when he was come into the 
house, Jesus prevented him, saying, what thinkest thou, Simon? Of 
whom do the kings of the earth take custom, or tribute? Of their own 
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children or of strangers? Peter saith unto him; of strangers. Jesus 
saith unto him; then are the children free: Notwithstanding, lest we 
should offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast an hook; and take up 
the fish that first cometh up, and when thou hast opened his mouth, thou 
shalt find a piece of money; that take and give unto them, for me and 
thee.” In this case, our Lord, after showing, that according to national 
usage, (he being a native citizen,) they had no right to exact the tribute, 
yielded without hesitation to the demand. His refusal might possibly 
have carried the appearance of parsimony, or of disobedience to the con- 
stituted authorities of the land ; and any such construction, he would not 
give his enemies the opportunity of putting upon his conduct. In the 
same spirit are the following exhortations of the apostle Paul. “ Pro- 
vide for honest things, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the 
sight of men.’ This last is a very remarkable injunction; and goes the 
whole length of the principle which I am laboring to establish. 

According to this rule, in all our intercourse with the world, we are 
to consider not only what is honest and right in the sight of God, but 
what is so in the sight of-men. As we must never transgress any law, 
or come short in any duty, so likewise we must not, if we can help it, 
seem to transgress, or come short. We must be honest in the sight and 
judgment of the world, as well as honest in fact. It is not enough for a 
professed follower of Christ, that he can vindicate himself in a court of 
justice, or sit down and convince any candid mind, that every suspicion 
which may be against him is unfounded. No; this may do for a man of 
strict worldly honesty, but it is not enough for a Christian. His integrity 
ought to stand out in such bold relief, everywhere, that it may be dis- 
tinctly recognised at a glance. He should on no account fail of letting 
his light so shine before men, that they «ay see his good works, and 
gl r . his Father in heaves. Cases will often happen, especially 
with men in active and extensiv busin -s, where, owing to circum- 
stances beyond their foresight, or control, there will be the appear- 
ance of overreaching, or hard dealing, though every thing is perfectly 
honest in fact. And in such cases where the sacrifice of property is not 
too great, it ought cheerfully to be made, rather than brig reproach 
upon the Christian name, and thereby prejudice sinners against religion, 
to their own eternal undoing. 

4. We, as professing Christians, are bound to maintain the most scru- 
pulous circumspection in our deportment, to keep back others from pre- 
sumptuous sins. With whatever indifference, or scorn, the wicked may 
affect to look down upon evangelical religion, and whatever sneers they 
may cast upon serious professors, they have a conscience, and they can- 
not always keep it under the power of opiates. It will sometimes 
whisper in their ears, when they are alone, or ov a sick-bed, or at the 
grave of a friend, and tell them that religion is true; that the Bible is 
God's book; and that they can never be safe without an interest in his 
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promises, Atsuch times, they narrowly watch the example of professing 
Christians, and are influenced to a much greater degree by what they 
observe, than they are willing to admit, or than they are aware of them- 
selves. If they see the divine spirit and precepts of the gospel embo- 
died in the lives of its professors, they are convinced and kept back from 
open transgression. But if, on the other hand, they can see little, or no 
difference between the church and the world, and especially if those who 
bear the Christian name disgrace it by levity, and manifest insincerity, 
their consciences are kept quiet, and they are greatly emboldened in sin. 
Professors of religion, they will always believe, are bound to be more 
strict, more circumspect, than any other class of men; and they will of 
course content themselves in falling below the standard which they 
observe in the church, however depressed that standard may be. 

Thus, if after solemnly binding ourselves to “ holy living,” we mani- 
fest a disposition to conform, as far as it will possibly do, to the maxims, 
fashions, temper, and amusements of the world, those who have made no 
such pledge, will be encouraged to go further. If we make what are 
called good bargains, they will think themselves perfectly justified in making 
better. If we walk out on the Sabbath, they will ride out. If we goa 
mile, they will be likely to go five, or ten. If we sail in the packet, or 
steam-boat, half an hour before sunset, they will sail at noon or in the 
morning. If we absent ourselves from the house of God a part of the 
day, they will stay at home all day. If we take now and then a social 
glass at the tavern, many a tippler will think the example almost sufficient 
to justify him in habitual intoxication. Or if, in any indulgence, we 
advance quite up to the line, and manifest a disposition to go as far as 
our profession will possibly allow, what can we expect but that others will 
go still further, and involve themselves in deep guilt and condemnation ? 

It would be perfectly idle for us in such cases to say, that our neigh- 
bors have no right to follow our example when we do wrong, and much 
less, to fall below our standard. What if they have no right to sin, 
because we do, and even more than we do’? This is nothing to the 
purpose. ‘The young, especially, will be influenced by our example, 
whether we intend they shall be or not; and it is only by abstaining 
from all appearance of evil, or, in other words, by constant watchfulness, 
and keeping away from the extreme limits of lawful indulgence, that we 
can reasonably hope to save them from transgression. But few members 
of our churches, | fear, are aware how much they may have to answer 
for in this very thing. ‘To say nothing here, of that class of professors 
who lead the way even upon the enemy’s ground, how many others, also, 
show but too plainly what is in their hearts, by going as far as they dare? 
It will never be known till the day of judgment, how many souls are ruined 
by such examples; nor how many are saved by a contrary influence. 

5. Another cogent reason for the injunction in my text, is this,—The 
limits between right and wrong actions, between lawful and unlawful 
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indulgences, are often extremely indefinite. It is manifest, I think, that 
God never intended so precisely to mark every deviation from his law, 
that we may fearlessly advance up to the extreme limit of safety, without 
any risk of transgression. I am persuaded, he never meant to say to us, 
“all is lawful, till you reach that hair line, and all beyond it is sinful ”’ 
There is often a doubtful space of very considerable extent, between what 
we may certainly know to be right, and certainly know to be wrong ; and 
we tread upon this doubtful ground at our peril. The very fact of its 
being doubtful, warns us to keep off ; and this is the only safe course. It 
is the course which every consistent Christian will take. And how much 
better it is, never to venture within the limits of uncertainty, even though 
we should not actually transgress in a given case, than to run the hazard 
of it by our temerity. 

That there is such a doubtful region as I have just alluded to, might be 
illustrated by a great variety of examples. A few of them I will mention. 

God has given us an appetite for food, and has made it not only lawful, 
but a duty, to indulge this appetite, for the preservation of life and health. 
But all will say, that there ought to be some limits to the indulgence, 
while no one can tell us exactly where they are. Wide as the difference 
is between temperance and gluttony, who will undertake to point out pre- 
cisely where the former ceases, and the latter begins ? 

So it is undoubtedly right, sometimes, to relax from severe study, or 
intense application to business. Nay, it is a duty so to do: for no 
man can live without some relaxation. But when to unbend, and how 
long, are questions which it is often extremely difficult to answer. 

The same remark will apply to amusements. From the list of amuse- 
ments I should certainly strike off many which are highly fashionable, and 
which the world esteems perfectly innocent. But something of the kind, 
especially for young people, seems to be necessary. ‘There are, or may 
be, lawful amusements ; but even these may become sinful, by excessive 
indulgence. Now the great difficulty is to fix the proper limits—to know 
just how far the indulgence may be carried. ‘his, I venture tosay, is 
sometimes impossible. You may be certain, on one hand, that the indul- 
gence, in a moderate degree, is beneficial ; and, on the other, that when 
carried to extremes, it is injurious and sinful. But where, precisely, does 
it cease to be right, and of course become unlawful? ‘Tell us, who can ? 

Again: what is true Christian gravity? Is it destroyed by a single 
smile? Is it by two? by three? Nobody will pretend that it is. 
And yet there are limits beyond which even the habit of smiling cannot 
consistently be indulged, especially by older Christians. It is easy to 
decide that one professor is grave, and another is criminally light in bis 
deportment ; but who will undertake to tell us where gravity first begins . 
to relax into levity, so that we may stop at the exact point of safety ? 

So in apparel, the quality of food, of household furniture, and the like, 
something bevond our bare necessities is most certainly lawful. But 
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how much? How far may we be influenced in such cases by our pecu- 
niary circumstances; by our various employments and professions in 
life ; by a regard to our personal, or official standing in the community ; 
or by the opinions and customs of the age and place in which we live ? 
That some regard is due to circumstances like these—that a rich man 
may expend more upon himself and tamily than a very poor man—that 
the merchant may wear better cloth in his eounting-room, than the 
common laborer does in his field—that a secretary of state should live in 
a different style from a retired farmer, or mechanic; and that a man is 
justified in paying some regard to public sentiment, will be admitted by 
every candid and enlightened mind. But still the question will return, 
how much more have I a right to expend than would be necessary 
barely to make me comfortable? A thousand such questions might 
be asked, which no man can answer. One thing, however, is clear. 
It is far better to err on the side of self-denial, plainness, and economy, 
than on that of show and extravagance—far better to stop much short 
of the extreme point of what is lawful, than ever to go a step beyond 
it. Our safety lies in standing off wide from the rocks and quicksands, 
or, in plainer language, in abstaining from all appearunce of evil. 

And the very doubtfulness which rests upon so many practical ques- 
tions of every day occurrence, is an admirable arrangement in the divine 
economy. It is evidently designed to try men’s hearts and to keep their 
consciences always awake. Could we know precisely, and in all cases, 
where the line is, there would be little need of caution. It is the dan- 
ger of treading upon forbidden ground, ere we are aware of it, that 
makes circumspection so necessary ; and who can estimate the value 
of this habit in forming a truly virtuous character ? 

6. There is no safeguard against the power of temptation, but in ab- 
staining from all appearance of evil. The firmest resolution cannot be 
trusted. The most settled convictions of duty are liable to be sub- 
verted. No man is safe who relies upon the strength of his religious 
principles, and in this vain confidence goes as far as he can, without ac- 
tually violating God’s holy law. ‘The professed disciple of Christ, whe 
thinks he is so perfectly self-balanced, that he can walk all day upon 
the line between the kingdoms of light and darkness, will inevitably 
slide and fall. ‘The soldier of the cross who wantonly puts himself in 
jeopardy, wil] bitterly rue his temerity in the end. Thus to assay the 
temper of his armour, is in effect, to lay it aside altogether, and to ex- 
pose himself without any defence to every feathered missile from the 
enemy’s lines. Whoever stops to parley with temptation, is already 
more than half overcome. ‘The man who would be secure from danger, 
must keep so far away, that he cannot hear the song of the syrens ; and 
should he ever find that he is approaching any of their enchanted 
retreats, he must fly and deliver himself, “ as a roe from the hand of the 
hunter, and as a bird from the hand of the fowler.” 
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And now, dear brethren, in view of this subject, “ what manner of 
persons ought ye to be, in all holy conversation and godliness?” Let 
me speak, not so much to your outward ear, as to your consciences, and 
ask a few plain questions. Do you stand acquitted, or condemned, by 
what has now been advanced? Have you an inward testimony that 
since you professed allegiance to Christ, you have been striving to 
keep all his commandments? Can you say in the presence of God, 
that you never ventured upon an action, when you had doubts as to 
its lawfulness? Or is there a counter testimony in your bosom ? 
Tfow do you regard and treat your weaker brethren? Do you put a 
higher estimate upon their safety, and their confidence in you, as a 
Christian, than upon those indulgences, which, though lawful, cannot be 
essential to your happiness, and much less to your spiritual improve- 
ment? Can you say with Paul, “ If meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no flesh while the world standeth?”” “ Who is weak and | am 
not weak? Who is offended and I burn not ?” 

Do you consider how many eyes the world fixes steadily upon you— 
how narrowly your every step is watched—how quickly every appear- 
ance of evil is observed—and what a mighty influence your example 
may exert, to brighten or darken the eternity of your relatives, friends, 
and acquaintances, who ere yet in their sins? Are you conscious of 
your own weakness? Is it your daily and fervent prayer, “ Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil?’ Do you cry unto God 
with David, “ Cleanse thou me from secret faults: keep back thy ser- 
vant also from presumptuous sins?” And would you rather suffer in 
your own feelings, or outward estate, than become the occasion of grief 
or stumbling in the church? If not, how can you cherish the Chris- 
tian hope? If your religion does not harmonize with the spirit of 
the foregoing inquiries, it is vain. It contains nothing saving, nothing 
truly benevolent. It may possibly give you a name to live for a little 
while, but it will end in disappointment and wo. At best, it is the 
form of godliness, without the power. For there is no pulsation at the 
heart. There is no life-blood to animate the extremities. There is no 
inspiring soul to light up a heavenly radiance in the countenance. 

Dear brethren, you will have not merely occasional, but daily use for the 
rule in my text. Let me exhort you to carry it along with you, wherever 
you go. Be for ever on your guard. Always take time to ask before you 
speak,—‘ Will there be any appearance of evil, of censoriousness, of 
envy, of duplicity, of unchristian levity, in what I am about to say ?” 
Always inquire before you act,—not what will the world say, if I dare 
be singular ; but, Is what I am about to do consistent with my Christian 
profession? Would Paul do it? Will the Lord Jesus Christ approve 
of it? Will it wound and afflict even the weakest of his friends? Will 
it give occasion to speak reproachfully of religion and the church ? 

When duty calls you into the world—when professional business, or 
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trade, or the common and necessary intercourse of society, brings you 
into contact with men who make no pretensions to vital piety, be on your 
guard. Letevery thing be manifestly fairand honest. It is not enough, that 
you be strictly just in your dealings with mankind : to avoid the appear- 
ance of evil, you must often do more than your contract, or than any rule of 
equity requires ; and in making these personal sacrifices, you must do 
“more than others.’’ If you have much intercourse with the world, in the 
various exchanges of equivalent value, you will not unfrequently find your- 
selves placed in such circumstances, that you must either relinquish 
some right, or incur the suspicion of dishonesty ; or rather, perhaps I 
ought to say, of not being scrupulously honest in that particular transac- 
tion. And surely, whenever the sacrifice is not so great, as to bring up 
a serious question of duty on the other side, you cannot hesitate to make 
it, on the ground just mentioned. 

Beware, too, how you give countenance to vain and sinful amusements, 
either by your presence or connivance. I will not say, that your voice 
must never be heard in the loud laugh or vulgar song of the bar- 
room, for in these things there is much more than the appearance of 
evil; nor that you must never enter your names in any of the great 
fashionable schools of vice or frivolity. But if you are parents, I will 
ask how you ean permit your children to go, without giving up that 
authority with which God has intrusted you, for their safety and hap- 
piness ; or without incurring the charge of gross inconsistency? Let 
those, especially, answer, whose sons and daughters return unrebuked 
from the ball-roum, when the morning star is putting out its light, or who 
are among the first to encourage some transient, if not unprincipled and 
immoral master of positions and mazes, to take into his special keeping, 
the youthful manners and morals of the village. 

Let me, then, earnestly exhort you to abstain from all appearance ot 
evil, For in no other way can you be safe from the power of temptation. 
In no other way can you keep yourselves unspotted fromthe world. In 
no other way can you show your ardent love to all the brethren. In no 
other way can you uniformly honor the Savior. In no other way can 
you “present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service.” 

« Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things :” “ that ye 
may be blaineless and harmless, the sons of God, w:thout rebuke, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among whom ve shine as lights 
in the world.” 
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